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FILIAL INTREPIDITY. 






In the year 1574, the Spaniards, at that time most invet- 
erate enemies of the Dutch, made an incursion into North 

y Holland ; and, approaching a village called Westzaen, the 
terrified inhabitants immediately took flight ;*those at least 
who were not prevented by age and infirmity. A young lad 
named Lambert Meliss, found himself at home, during these 
moments of alarm, with no other companion than a decrepit 
mother, whom he most tenderly loved. Occupied alone 
with considerations for her safety, he never once thought of 
securing what was valuable in the house: his chiefest treas- 
ure was a widowed parent; and his only study was direct- 
ed to the means of her preservation. 

This distressing circumstance occurred in the middle of 
winter, when all the waters were locked up by impenetrable 

ce. ‘There was none of those sledges at hand, which the 
afollanders use for travelling in this inclement season: the 
youth therefore, hastily placed his afflicted parent on a small 
settle,* and thus dragged her over the ice, with the velocity 
of lightning. : 

Notwithstanding his swifiness, the Spaniards got some in- 
timation of a supposed booty; discovered the track, and 
followed with the utmost celvrity, in the idea, and the hope 
of seizing an inestimable prize. 

Meliss, seeing the enemy in close pursuit, and perceiving 
that it was impossible to outrun them, came to a speedy res- 
olution of hiding his mother and himself in some adjacent 
reeds. In vain, however was this precaution ; the ‘Spae- 





* A kind of wooden chair or bench, with a back. 
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jards, too intent on their prey, discovered them immediate- 
ly : but on examination, they found nothing except a help- 
less parent, and a dutiful child. Though disappointed in 
their expectations, they were nevertheless most sensibly 
struck at this extraordinary instance of filial affection. ‘Too 
poor themselves to bestow any reward on the youth, they 
gave him external tokens of their admiration ; carefully 
avoided giving the fugitivep the smallest molestation ; and 
went back filled with astonishment. 

Meliss, having thus escaped the threatened danger, again 
grasped the chord with which he drew the vehicle along, 
and continued his course, till he reached a considerable town 
called Horn: he was admitted at the western gate of thaf 
place ; and there his heroism, his dangers, and filial piety, 
became, in a short time, the universal theme of conversation. 

The mayor and aldermen of Horn considered Meliss’s 
conduct so exceedingly meritorious, that in commemoration 
of so noble a deed, they caused a piece of sculpture to be 
placed on the top of the western gate, representing a young 
man dragging an aged woman over the ice, precisely after 
the manner in which the event occurred ; and under the 
figures a suitable inscription was cut, which is still to be 
seen. 

So far did the civil power reward the virtue of this amia- 
ble child. But Providence had more in reserve for him— 
Lambert Meliss remained at Horn, where a succession of 
fortunate events. enabled him to enjoy the comforts of life, 
during the whole of his existence. In consequence of his 
merits he married most advantageously ; and left a numer- 
ous posterity, some of whom, at this moment, fill the most 
respectable and the most lucrative offices under the govern- 
ment of that town. 


SS 
FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


ON THE CONVERSION OF ZACCHEUS. 


Tuer conversion of Zaccheus was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the condescension and compassion of Christ. The 
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€ircumstances in which it took place, as recorded under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, were the following. 

Our Lord Jesus, being on his way to Jerusalem, had oc- 
casion to pass through Jericho. His miracles had gained 
him the reputation of being an extraordinary personage, 
and drew after him noinconsiderable number of people. In 
most cases, the multitudes were attracted by curiosity, or 
were drawn together in hope of some personal benefit from 
him. ‘The rumour was soon spread, that he was entering 
the city, and among others Zaccheus sought to’ see him.— 
ile belonged to a class of men denominated publicans, from 
their occupation as tax-gatherers. This class of men was 
in the service of the Roman government, and on this account 
were held in contempt by the more respectable Jews, who 
viewed them as the worst of men. Zaccheus was one of the 
chief of these men, who lived in Jericho, and “ he was rich. 
And he suught to see Jesus, who he was and could not for 
the press, because he was little of stature.” Accordingly 
he “ran before and climbed up into a syccamore tree by the 
way side, where Jesus was to pass, that he might see.” It 
does not appear that he was influenced by any higher mo- 
tive than curiosity. On the tree, he had a conspicuous sta- 
tion, and whether noticed by the attending multitudes or not, 
he did not remain unnoticed by Jesus. “ When he came 
to the tree he looked up and saw him, and said unto him, 
make haste and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy 
house. This address of Christ carried a divine energy in 
its influence on Zaccheus. His heart was touched and he 
yielded implicit and cheerful -obedience, and thus shewed 
that the call of Christ was not to him in vain. “ And he 
made haste and came down and received him joyfully.”— 
The Jews felt indignation, and murmured, “ saying he was 
gone to be guest with a man that is a sinner.” 

In reply to their murmurs Christ taught them that he act- 
ed in character in noticing and carrying salvation to sinners : 
“ forthe Sen of Man,” saith he, “ is come to seek and'to save 
that which was lost.” As if he had said, none but lost be- 
ings can be saved by me. I have come into the world to 
seek and to save such. You acknowledge this man to bea 
sinner—of course he is a fit subject to receive my grace and 
to be raised up to a meetness for heaven. 
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“ And Zaccheus stood and said unto the Lord, Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods, I give to the poor, andif I have 
taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I restore 
him four fold.” “ And Jesus said unto him, this day is sal- 
vation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham.” House denotes those who dwelt in the house, 
and is equivalent to family. Christ condescended to be a 
guest in the family of Zaccheus, to honour them with his 

resence, and to spend a season with them. Never before 
had they entertained such a guest. He was the Saviour of 
the world. Zaccheus now felt his need of this Saviour and 
obeyed his commands: he confided in him, and was made 
acquainted with the terms of reconciliation through his 
death. He was pleased to entertain him and to have his 
family share his instructions. It does not appear however, 
that any members of his household personally submitted to 
Christ, save himself. One conversion in these circumstan- 
ces, would authorize the declaration, that “ this day is sal- 
vation come to this house.” And especially as this convert 
was the head of the family whose authority and influence 
extended to all the household. 

In bringing Zaccheus to repentance, Christ did not tran- 
soend his purpose to confine his ministry to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. This is recognized in his reference 
to the fact, that Zaccheus was also a son of Abraham, and 
as a convert, he was not from the Gentiles, but of the Jews. 
Salvation in this case, whether predicated simply on the 
ground of this one conversion, or on the ground that there 
were other converts in the same family, does not mean ac- 
tual redemption. It merely denotes that the provision of 
the Gospel was here applied, which in its progress would se- 
cure actual redemption from sin and punishment. In this 
sense salvation comes to all true eonverts: they are brought 
to receive Christ, through whom alone the salvation of the 
soul in heaven is to be attained. Actual salvation will in- 
clude the final triumph of saints over sin and death in their 
admission to the heavenly world. Their sanctification is 
progressively accomplished under the Gospel in this life. 
Though when they first bow in submission to Christ, and he 
becomes their Saviour Dy faith on their part, salvation is said 
to come to them, still it is only in accommodation to their 
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state as changed before God, and their continued persever- 
ance in holiness unto the end of life. This is made certain 
by the charter of the Gospel, and hence the rejoicing among 
the holy angels over every new convert on earth, as if it se- 
cured the addition of another ruined soul to the holy and 
happy part of God’s creation. As there is a constituted 
connexion between sanctification and salvation, or between 
holiness in men and forgiveness and justification in the Gos- 
pel—we speak of conversion from sin as ensuring their in- 
troduction to heaven, and salvation as commencing in their 
conversion to God. 
The conversion of Zaccheus was such as produced a 
change in his conduct. His occupation was one in which 
he had been strongly tempted to practice extortion. He 
had become rich in it, and probably had been treasuring up 
unjust gains. After his conversion his heart was wonder- 
fully enlarged with benevolent feeling : under the influence 
of this feeling, he at once determines to do something for his 
fellow creatures: he does not stop to inquire how little he 
can do and yet be a disciple of Christ, but voluntarily and 
with readiness he exclaims, “ Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods, I give to the poor.” Most men would say, this was 
too much to bestow in charity—that it was too large a pro- 
portion of his substance. But Christ does not reply, this is 
too much Zaccheus, you may as well retain it—you may 
have occasion for the whole of it: far from this—his reply 
shews approbation and ensures him of acceptance with God. 
And it nfust be acknowledged, that here was an expression 
of benevolence, which few even of good men are found dis- 
posed to give. Most, who are in the eye of charity good 
men, would shrink at the thought of giving away at once 
one half of their substance, or even one tenth part. There 
is a strong attachment in men to their property: they dis- 
like to put it out of their hands even in small portions, how- 
ever imperious the call of duty. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find men, professedly holy, who would consent to be- 
stow in charity even one tenth of their property. What 
then could induce Zaccheus to give at once half of his goods 
to the poor? Will you say it was pride or ostentation? 
You do him injustice. Had he been thus influenced, Christ 
must have known it and probably would have reproved 
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him ; but we hear of no such thing as reproof from Christ ; 
nothing appears but that Christ was pleased with the benev- 
olence he expressed ; and nothing appears to shew, either 
that Zaccheus was ever afterwards sorry for this conduct, or 
had occasion for the use of what he had thus disposed of ! 
We are left to conclude that this benevolent feeling was to 
him a source of happiness—that he actually took more en- 
joyment in doing good to others in this manner, than he 
could possibly have found in retaining his goods under a 
covetous feeling. The effect of his conversion on his con- 
duct was in illustration of the true spirit of the Gospel : not 
that it is the duty of every convert to give one half, or one 
tenth of his goods at once to the poor; but that every real 
convert is enabled to suppress that covetousness, which is 
idolatry, and to regard his property only as a talent to be 
employed in the service of Christ, in like manner as every 
ether talent is to be employed. 

The selfishness of the human heart is pre-eminently man- 
ifest in the form of covetousness, and the effect of conversion 
in reducing this is most convincing proof of its reality.— 
That change which originates benevolent feeling, and breaks 
the restraints of cevetous and selfish desires, can be nothing 
less than the fruit of genuine Christianity. Such was the 
change in Zaccheus—it enkindled in his soul benevolent 
feelings, which glowed more and more, till they shot forth 
in the noblest acts of beneficence. Such benevolence in the 
heart cannot be restrained—it will always produce fruit in 
the life, and keep up public spirit in relation to objects of 
benevolence. It is a feeling of good will to all, which de- 
lights in the general good, and which is ready to advance 
that good in all the ways within the compass of its influence. 
No ene, who possesses this spirit in any degree, can retire 
within his own private interests, and be satisfied to seek his 
own personal aggrandizement and happiness as an insulated 
individual, unmindful of the miseries and wants of fellow- 
beings. ‘The renewed soul is not content to riot in self-in- 
dulgence, and to live a blank in relation to the happiness 
and welfare of féllow beings: he is formed to love and to 
rejoice in their welfare, and is made to connect their happi- 
ness with hisown. This exhibition of benevolent feeling, 
as the result of real conversion under the Gospel, is one of 
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the loveliest features in the character of God’s children. It 
is a feature which marks the divinity of their religion, and 
shews their transformation into the moral image of that Be- 
ing who * is love.” 

There is another view of Zaccheus’ conversion, which 
deserves notice. This respected the manner of his former 
4 life. He wished to repair, so far as it was in his power, the 
wrongs he had done to others. Hence he saith, “ if I have 
taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I restore 
him four fold.” The Roman law required the restitution of 
four fold from the tax-gatherers when it was proved that 
they had abused their power by onpressing the people. In 
this case, no accusation was brought against Zactheus of 
i having abused his power—no proof exhibited that he had 

abused it, nevertheless of his own accord, without being com- 
pelled by any legal process, he signifies his readiness to 
make all the restitution which the law required. This effect 
of his conversion rendered it manifest that he was influenced 
by. principles which were new, and in opposition to his 
former life and conversation. This was a noble exhibition 
of the change ; it shewed that his selfishness was suppress 
ed, and that he voluntarily chose to do right, even where he 
had done wrong. In this case, there was nv apparant hes- 
itancy, or doubt on the subject ; no attempt to compromise 
with his conscience, to satisfy himself that it would be a 
hard thing to restore four fold, or to conceal and keep out of 
sight any part of his injurious treatment of others ; but with 
the sincerity and frankness of a real child of grace, he came 
forward at once and swept off every aspersion of this kind 
from his character, He stoed forth and declared his readi- 
ness to make restitution to any man whom he had wronged ! 
| And who will not say, that in this, he manifested the spirit 
of the Gospel ? that he acted in accordance with its pre- 
| cepts, and that he told to all around him, that he was a new 

iman’? Perhaps in no manner could he have given more 

convinging evidence of the reality of his religion. This 
| kind of evidence is drawn forth under such circumstances as 

give it peculiar weight. It shews a revolution in the soul, 
by which its former acts are reversed, its former disposition 
| overcome, and a new disposition brought into exercise— 
Probably in no one thing, do the professed followers of 
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Christ fail more than in this, and in no one evidence are 
they more blinded by selfishness, than in looking over their 
past lives: if their conduct has been decidedly wrong they 
most generally will find some palliating circumstances to 
satisfy their consciences, without promptly making the res- 
titution, which moral rectitude demands. It is lamentable 
that visible Christians should so often fail in this fruit of 
conversion, and should so often betray selfishness in retrac- 
ing their wrong conduct. ‘This effect in the experience of 
Zaccheus is recorded to shew us how real conversion wil) re- 
form the life of its subject. The real convert, in reflecting 
on his wrong conduct, feels disposed to make restitution 
where it can be done to all who have suffered by it; not 
that this is any atonement, or any righteousness before God, 
but that it is an expression of repentance, which he is under 
obligation to give, and without giving which, his conscience is 
not satisfied. He is induced to forsake sinning, and to walk 
in the fear of God, in a sense of his obligations of obedience, 
and with reverence for his authority. The true convert will 
not live in any known sin, or justify himself in view of past 
sins. ‘There willbe in him a reformation both in relation te 
the past and present. It matters not whether his past sins 
are concealed or known, he will abhor himself on account of 
them and break off from continuance in them. ‘They who 
induige hopes that they are converted persons, should exam- 
ine their lives and see what fruit they bear in their outward 
reformation. L. 8. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF REDEEMING THE TIME. 





Utendum est etate ; cito pede preterit wtas ; 
Quam cuperes Votis hune revocare diem ! 


‘* Man seems to be deficieniia nothing more than a right improvement of 
time.” —ZENO. 





Deatnu, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, are serious andaw- 
ful subjects which require frequent and solemn reflection.— 
Were they more regarded, they would, by the Divine bless- 
ing, lead us rightly to improve the small portion of time al- 
lotted to us in this state of existance: the pleasures of this 
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vain and transitory world would be deprived of their 
charms; the glory of sublunary things would become dim ; 
and riches would lose the power of exciting the vices of cov- 
etousness and ambition. 

Time is a portion of Eternity, but how small a portion, 
only like a narrow strait’between two vast unbounded seas ! 
The things that are seen are temporal. “ A man can point 
at nothing which shall not perish and have an end. ‘Time 
is but a centre to the circle, a minute to eternity, a drop to 
the ocean, a grain of dust to the dry land!” Short then as 
Time is, it is important, when considered in its connexion 
with Eternity, and should therefore be highly esteemed and 
diligently improved. 

There are but few who employ their time so well as to 
have no reason tw regret that much of it has been lavished in 
the pursuit of trifles, or suffered to pass by unnoticed and 
disregarded. Much time is consumed in angry debates, 
needless altercations, disgusting jokes, and offensive repar- 
tees. Sleep deprives us of another portion ; visits of cere- 
mony, and numerous other circumstances detach another 
part ; so that when we enquire how many hours have been 
spent profitably, to the glory of.God, to the good of others, 
to the improvement of our own minds, and to the real and 
eternal benefit of our immortal souls, alas! their number will 
be small indeed ! 

That portion of your life, my dear youthful friends, al- 
ready passed, may be considered as spent in infancy and at 
school. During the seven first years, little is done, compar- 
atively, towards cultivating the mind. Many children are 
so excessively induiged by their parents, diverted by a suc- 
cession of empty unmeaning toys, or committed to the care 
of the inexperienced and uninformed, that nothing of impor- 
tance is cast intothe soil. ‘The weeds spring up and flourish. 
Anger, rage, peevishness, and ill tempers of every sort, ac- 
quire strength ; self-will reigns uncontrolled, and if the darl- 
ing child should happen to learn his letters, or stammer 
through a verse in the Bible, he is regarded a prodigy. 

Thrice happy are ye, beloved youth! whom pious pa- 
rents have instructed early in the way of life and peace ! 
Under the wise and judicious counsels of the tender mother, 
many children have been impressed with the importance of 
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religion, the duty of prayer, the excellency of the scriptures, 
the worth of the’soul, and the pleasures of public and social 
worship. The seeds of piety cast into the mind, watered 
by earnest prayer, and nourished by frequent admonitions, 
have at length germinated and brought forth the fruits of de- 
dication to God, holiness of heart, and integrity of conduct. 

The improvement of Time is a duty incumbent on every 
individual ; the. worth of time is incalculable, 


A moment we may wish, 
When worlds want wealth to bay. 


“ As every thread of gold,’’ says Mr. Mason, “ is valuable, 
so is every minute of time ; and as it would be great folly to 
shoe horses, as Nero did, with gold; so it is to spend time 
in trifles.” In the silver plate manufactories, not only the 


filings, but even the sweepings of the floors are preserved. 


Every particle of time must be carefully collected and trea- 
sured up. 

Time never stands still. A day, a year, acentury, is soon 
departed. To look forward, the term of seventy years seems 
along period ; like some extensive plain which the anxious 
traveller regards with a sigh, as if he could not pass it ; so 
we think the first part of our life too long, and chide the 
lagging years, because they run not with greater velocity. 
‘¢ | who squandered whole days heretofore,” says Bishop 
Atterbury, “ now husband hours and minutes: thus when 
the glass begins to run low, I will not spend what remains 
in trifles. 

To redeem time, we must calculate hew much has been 
misspent, and how much yet remains. We may have some 
idea of the former, but the latter cannot be ascertained, be- 
cause we know not how long we have to live. It may be, 
dear youth, that not five, nor even two years, yet remain for 
you! Calculate like the merchant whose past losses have 
been great, and whose future profitsare uncertain. Treasure 
up the moments of your life ; employ them in the best man- 
ner. Beginat once to economize. Spend less time in sleep 
and in amusements. Consume none in frivolous conversa- 
tion, in unprofitable company, or in any way that does not 
tend to your present and eternal advantage. 
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Time must be redeemed by order and regularity ; for 
nruch is lost in the course of a day, by the inquiry, “ What 
shall I do next ?” A certain portion of work should be al- 
lotted for every day, and the work of the day should be done 
in the day. ‘There should be time for reading, and those 
books should be read, as may appear best calculated to in- 
form your understanding, and sanctify your heart. 

Steadiness in your pursuits is another essential qualifica- 
tion, without which, time cannot be redeemed. “ A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” and this has originated another 
proverb, that “ three removes are as bad asa fire’ A 
garden should be laid out with order, and, to be fruitful, the 
trees should remain unmoved, that they may be firmly and 
deeply rooted. “‘ He, who every morning plans the trans- 
actions of the day, and follows that plan,” says Dr. Blair, 
‘“ carries on a thread which will guide him through the laby- 
rinth of the most busy life; but where no plan is laid, all 
things lie huddled together in one chaos, which admits nei- 
ther of distribution nor review. He who is orderly in the 
distribution of his time, may be justly said to redeem it, and, 
in one sense, to prolong it, as he lives much in a short space.” 

Labour to acquire a just idea of the value of time, and 
improve it to the best and noblest of purposes. ‘That time 
which is not employed with an eye to Eternity, is wasted. 
Every action, every thought, should be directed to this end. 
Have any of my dear young readers hitherto neglected God 
and their souls? Oh! let meentreat them to begin to serve 
Him by a solemn surrender of themselves to Him who in- 
vites them to participate the blessings of his great salvation. 
Reflect upon the numbers who have passed into the eternal 
world during the past year! Let every moment be hence- 
forth consecrated to Him who has preserved your life from 
destruction. The way of salvation is clearly pointed out. 
Jesus says, “IT amthe way.” He calls, he invites, he waits 
to bestow mercy ; and shall he speak, and call, and invite, 
and wait in vain? Oh no—the sigh that issues from your 
bosom, the tear that stands in your eye, say no— Behold 
we come unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God.” 

Redeem the Time, for Eternity is advancing, and the 
Grave will soon receive you: 


Vou. VIl. No. 9. 26 
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The Grave, dread thing ! 
Men shudder when thou rt named. 


If you possess an interest in the favour of God, your ée- 
scent into the grave will be safe and joyful, and your pros- 
pect for Eternity glorious and happy. Be followers of them 


_who through faith and patience now inherit the promises.— 


Let your associates be those who fear and love God. Study 
carefully and with prayer the sacred Scriptures. Be satisfi- 
ed with nothing less than real, vital, experimental, religion, 
a heart renewed by the Spirit of God, and a temper and 
conduct accordant with your profession of love to God. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
MODESTY. 


WE observe no trait of character in those with whom we 
associate, which so much influences us in their favour as 
modesty. It is an amiable quality, and one which will se- 
cure to us the esteem of all whose good opinion we should 
desire. By modesty, 1 do not mean that unreasonable 
timidity which induces one to avoid alike the society of 
equals and superiors, and unfits him to appear with decency 
in any company whatever ; for this is no less a fault than 
arrogance. But by modesty I mean that sense of decorum, 
which leads one, in whatever situation he may be, to regu- 
late his conversation and behaviour by the rules of proprie- 
ty. Modesty then, is so far from excluding one from society, 
that it qualifies him for, and enables him to appearto advan- 
tage in society of every kind. It qualifies him alike to as- 
sociate with superiors and equals, and will not fail to attract 
the esteem of both. So amiable is this trait of character. 
that we admire it whenever it appears. 

With the appearance of modesty in brutes we associate 
harmlessness. But when we observe it in our companions, 
or others, we associate with it, not only innocence, but many 
other excellencies of character. It is an indication of good 
sense, an amiable disposition, and of all those qualities 
which are endearing in a friend, and attractive in a stranger. 








| 
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If, then, we value the esteem of others, we shall cultivate 
this trait of character. For youth, few, perhaps nene, is 
more important. Aside from the consideration, that habits 
formed in youth almost invariably continue through life, 
consider, youthful reader, the immediate influence this trait 
of character will exert upon your imprevement, your useful- 
ness, your happiaess. 

First, your improvement. Modesty, while it secures to 
you the good opinion and kind attention of your superiors 
both in knowledge and an acquaintance with the world, will 
lead you to pay a due regard to their advice and instruc- 
tions. You will not be disposed hastily to call in question 
those truths which they have learned by long experience, 
but will gratefully receive those instructions which are de- 
signed to guard you against error, and to facilitate your at- 
tainments, both in learning and in a knowledge of those cus- 
toms and maxims which are essential to your success in life. 
And to confirm tke truth of these remarks, you need only 
recur to the numerous instances which have come under. 
your own observation, and in which forward, self-confident 
youth, trusting to their own judgment and choosing to be 
guided by their own inclinations, have brought upon them- 
selves disgrace and misery, and learned by bitter experi- 
ence the folly of arrogance and self-conceit. Modesty would 
have saved them from this misfortune. He that is too proud 
to receive instruction must remain in ignorance; and the 
youth, whose self-importance exalts him above his superiors, 
is fit only for the society of the vulgar and illiterate. It is 
those only, whose modesty and docility dispose them to pay 
suitable deference to the opinions of superiors, and to re- 
ceive instruction from all the sources of which they can 
avail themselves, who are in a situation to make the most 
rapid advances in those acquirements which are calculated 
to render them respected and eminent in the world. 

Modesty is essential to your usefulness. If you desire to 
benefit others by your instructions and advice, they must be 
imparted with meekness and affability. The very appear- 
ance of self-importance is repulsive, and we instinctively re- 
coil from it. We shun his society whose high opinion of 
himself causes him to regard others as his inferiors. And, 
when such a person attempts to impart to us instruction or 
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advice, we immediately suspect his motives, and regard him 
as doing it for the sake of exercising that superiority which 
he imagines he possesses over us, rather than out of any re- 
gard for our benefit ; and it is needless to say that instruc- 
tion is useless when given in this way. Instead of profiting 
us, it only strengthens our aversion to him who imparts it.— 
So in the common offices of kindness, and the charities of 
life, we consider ourselves little benefitted by those who 
confer a favour merely to bring themselves into notice, and 
to impress us with a sense of their importance. If then you 
desire to be useful, you must be modest, otherwise your at- 
tempts at usefulness will, to a great degree, be unavailing. 
For what ever may be your motives in imparting instruction 
or advice, or in performing the charities of life—if you car- 
ry with you only the appearances of arrogance and self-im- 
portance, you will enlist against yourself the prejudices of 
all about you, and effectually exciude yourself from all their 
sympathies. ‘They never can enter into your feelings and 
approve of the unreasonable opinion you entertain of your- 
self. And while this is the case, not only will all your en- 
deavours at usefulness be vain, but your very person will be 
disagreeable. Be affable and engaging in all your conduct, 
and in all your endeavours to profit others, keep yourself 
out of sight; and, instead of trying to exhibit your own su- 
periority, make them sensible their good is the only object 
you desire to promote. Such treatment will secure their 
friendship, and give you access to their hearts. For there is 
something in modesty more convincing than the strength of 
argument, and more subduing than the power of eloquence. 

But modesty is no less essential to your happiness, than to 
your improvement and usefulness. Much of our happiness 
arises from a mutual interchange of feeling and kind offices, 
from valuable friendships and the good opinion of others.— 
But whom do we prefer for associates and intimate friends 
Are they the self-important and overbearing with whom we 
can have no fellow feeling? ‘Those to whose sentiments 
and wishes we must sacrifice our own, and to whom we must 
become dupes and flatterers ? We at once exclude from our 
circle of friends all persons of this description. With them 
we can have no community of interest and feeling—bet ween 
us and them exists a mutual repulsion, which forever prevents 
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an union of our views and affections. For until they can pay 
some defference to our opinions and feelings, they can never 
be our associates; and until we consent to lose all respect 
for our own judgment, and even our very persons, and sa- 
crifice all to their unreasonable demands, we cannot be theirs. 
For the adulation and servility of others are the only ali- 
ment on which they can exist. Consequently there can be 
no intimate friendship among themselves, for each, regard- 
ing himself as superior to the rest, will never lay aside his 
self-importance and condescend to pay that homage to oth- 
ers, which he considers his own due. Therefore, the proud 
and arrogant must either submit to the mortification of see- 
ing their own opinions disregarded, and that respect with- 
held from them which they regard as essential to their hap- 
piness, or herd with the vulgar whose ignorance and servili- 
ty render them fit subjects to become their dupes and flat- 
terers, and of whose society only they are deserving. 

Your happiness depends to a considerable extent, on the 
good opinion of others. For the treatment you receive from 
them depends upon the opinion they form of you. If that 
Opinion is favourable, their treatment will be kind. But if 
you are self-important and appear ts regard yourself as the 
only person worthy of respect, yeu have already seen that 
men of sense and worth will not meet you on such terms ; 
you can have no intimacy with them. All the intercourse 
that can exist between you and them, is that which will ne- 
cessarily occurinthe ordinary affairs of life. ‘The treatment 
you will receive from them will, of course, be formal and 
distant ; they will take no interest in you, and consequently 
cannot contribute to your happiness. You will be regarded 
by all, whose good opinion and friendship you ought to de- 
sire, with feelings of pity andcontempt. They never can 
indulge you in your feelings of self-complacency and your 
unreasonable notions of self-superiority. Such feelings and 
notions are and forever will be repugnant to the wise and 
virtuous. And would it be no source of unhappiness to you 
to see yourself shunned by those whose society and friend- 
ship you ought to desire and cultivate? . Would it cause 
you no iofelicity to know that you are despised by those 
whose esteem you most value? Would it inflict upon you 


no pain to reflect that your opinions were remembered only 
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with contempt, and your conversation heard only to be ridi- 
culed? If you would avoid treatment like this, be modest 
and unassuming. Let your appearance and conversation 
be appropriate to your station and attainments. Then will 
you secure the good opinion, kind offices, and friendship of 
all. This will open before you an ample field for improve- 
ment, usefulness, and happiness. But the moment you as- 
sume an air of pride and self-importance, and hold up your- 
self.as the only person worthy of respect and homage, you 
forfeit all respect from inferiors, equals, and superiors, and 
enlist against yourself the prejudices and ill will of all about 
you. And if this is not desirable, be modest ; and let this 
trait of character be acquired in youth, while you are form- 
ing a character, which will accompany you through life, and 
render you respected and happy, or despised and miserable, 


according as it receives the approbation or disapprobation of 
your fellow-men. ORION. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
A VISIT. 


I wAs sitting of a beautiful summer afternoon in tlre seat 
of my window, engaged in silent musings on the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery, when my meditations were broken 
by the entrance of a friend, with the request that I would 
accompany him to a friend of ours, to take tea with a small 
party. I cheerfully complied with his invitation; for I love 
to wander abroad in the summer’s pastime, and enjoy the 
feelings which nature at such a season is calculated to in- 
spire. I love to join the social band, and hold converse 
with kindred minds. There is something in friendship 
which is like the genial warmth of the sun, infusing life and 
joy and happiness into all upon whom its beams alight. 

A few moments found us seated at our friend’s house with 
a pleasant circle of ladies. ‘The conversation turned on va- 
rious subjects, among which religion had a considerable 
though perfiaps not her proportionate share. All were 
cheerful and happy. There were many smiles without any 
of that boisterous laughter which 
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*¢ Speaks the vacant mind”—— 


without any of that unmeaning frivolity and jesting, which 
neither bespeaks sober sense, ner uncommon wit.. When 
religion was the topic, all was respect, and attention, and 
interest. I could not perceive that it damped the ardor of 
social feeling, or lessened the rational enjoyment of a pleas- 
ant visit. Each one manifested that it was a subject fa- 
miliar to their thoughts, and welcome to their bosoms. I 
could perceive every heart vibrate when this chord was 
touched. ‘The very soul seemed to beam forth in pleasure 
in the countenance. Other topics might be interesting to 
two or three, but this was interesting to all. 

Thus the hours passed agreeably. When tea was intro~ 
duced, the company joined with my companion in invoking 
the blessing of God upon our enjoyments ; and thanks were 
returned when our wants were satisfied. We sat a short 
time longer, when at the coming in of evening, we separated 
to go to our respective homes. But not until, at the request 
of our kind entertainer, and in accordance with the feelings 
of every one present, we had united in paying our devotions 
to the Author of our blessings, and the source of all true 
happiness. 

I returned to my chamber, filled with pleasing emotions, 
in reflecting upon my afternoon’s visit. It is rational, me- 
thought, to talk cheerfully upon subjects of religion—to be 
happy in conversing about it, and to acknowledge God in all 
our enjoyments. It chimes well with the sobriety and calm- 
ness of this beautiful season, to abstain from giddy and bois- 
terous mirth. All nature seems to keep a respectful silence, 
in the presence of its Author, save that the voice of cheerful 
melody is faintly heard in the distant groves. And shall 
man dissipate the social hour in thoughtless gaiety and un- 
profitable jesting ? Shall man be light and frivolous, when 
all else is sober and calm arcund him? Shall folly and 
mirth be seen in him only, whom God hath appointed the 
lord of this lower creation? Yet look at many visits of 
pleasure. What is there of sobriety, or dignity, or peaceful 
happiness in them? How ill-suited to the quiet stillness of 
a calm summer’s day! How often are social visits made, 
when nothing is thought of Him who endued us with these 
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rational faculties whereby we enjoy society and friendship 
As if there were no happiness but in vain trifling—in dissipa- 
ted thought, and excited animation! As if there were noth- 
ing of enjoyment in sober conversation—nothing like cheer- 
fulness where religion is! Mistaken happiness, which dies 
in the enjoyment, and cannot be afterward reflected upon 
with any satisfaction ! 

Go, ye who delight in noisy mirth—in vain and frivolous 
conversation ; dispel from your minds every grave and 
solid thought ; but leave me to enjoy the social hour, where 
that which [love is respected, and that which ad/ respect is 
enjoyed. Iask not for your instruments of music to waken 
my spirits to happiness. ‘The music in which I delight is 
the harmony of kindred minds, united by the common tie of 
religion, to the common Father of all nature. 

I will not confine my thoughts tothe bubble of joy which 
its own imperfections will destroy, or which will be broken 
by the first passing wind. No, let me extend my thoughts, 
and gather enjoyment from all the rich store of the universe 
~—from all that it is delightful to contemplate in the works of 
God. Let me fix them on Him, who laid the firm founda- 
tions of the earth; let my sou! be touched with one ray of 
genial brightness from the throne of his glory; let me fee! 
whom I am, in all my relations as an immortal being, and I 
will bid farewell to all the frivolous vanities of the world—ta 
all its unreal joys and vain shews of happiness. Its real 
joys shall be my delight. I can be cheerful, yet religious ; 
social, yet devotional ; happy, yet rationally sober. 


R. R. 


DANIEL RUTHERFORD : 
A TRUE TALE. 


Amipst the many means of instruction, which the young 
enjoy in the present day, it is needful to set before them, not 
only the duty of seeking to improve those means, but the 
danger of neglecting them. With this view, I have chosen 
one of the most affecting tales that I ever met with: and I 
pray God that my young readers may duly profitby it. It 
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is contained in an address, which the teacher of the school 
to which poor Daniel belonged, delivered to the scholars : 

“‘ Daniel Rutherford was a native of the parish of Eithen. 
Perhaps few of you will remember him ; for all that were 
at school when he was here, have since gone out into the 
world. But many of you doubtless remember seeing his pa- 
rents in the village on a market-day, or at church ; or per- 
haps you all remember their deaths ; for they were both bu- 
ried in one week in the old church-yard, last year, at the 
time of Lammas fair. No doubt an ungrateful child brought 
down their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Daniel was twelve years old when he first came to the 
school. For many months he was a constant comer. He 
was a steady lad, diligent in his class; and had better 
talents than most of the boys. The first year, he got the 
highest reward, and also the medal, which our kind lady sent 
dewn from London to be given to the best boy. 

But by degrees, Daniel became careless. O! children, 
mark the first easy step of this wretched boy’s awful fall, 
that you may shunit! I say, he was careless. He was 
late in coming to school. His lesson was learnt after he 
had taken his seat in the class. While his body was bent in 
worship, his mind, instead of praying, was busied in learn- 
ing his task. ‘The reproof of his teacher, which had before 
made him sorry for his fault, new made him sullen. In a 
few months more, the careless scholar and the sullen boy be- 
came hardened: for he only laughed when he was punish- 
ed. Dear boys, beware of the first step in sin. For as sure- 
ly as you take a first, you will take a second: and, if grace 
prevent not, a third. 

The next step in this poor boy’s fall, was absence from 
school : first, one evening ; then, after sometime, for two or 
three evenings together ; without being able to give any good 
reason. Nay what was worse, he told falsehoods to hide 
the real reason, which very often was his going off to rob 
birds’ nests on the sabbath-day! It was not in his case for 
want of knowing better, for no boy had ever his memory 
better stored with Scripture. He knew his duty, but he ha- 
ted it; and gave himself up to the devices and desires of his 
own wicked heart. 
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His father chid him, as well asf. He threatened, he pun- 
ished, to no purpose. He tried what kind entreaty would 


do; but it was all in vain. Atlength he was sent down the 


village to learn the trade of acarpenter. From that time I 
seldom heard his name mentioned. 

Sometime after, a farmer’s son in the village, who was at 
college as a student in medicine, and was come to his father’s 
during the summer, became a friend of Daniel’s. The stu- 
dent was very fond of shewing off his powers to surprise the 
villagers ; and Daniel was delighted beyond measure with 
his wonderful display. The grand object of his desire was 
now to be a doctor. His father’s poverty seemed to render 
it quite unlikely that he should ever succeed; but he was 
not to be discouraged. He worked at his business from 
morning till night; and from night till morning, he learnt 
his Latin books. For two years he went on in this way.— 
Alas! if he had used the same diligence in his proper sta- 
tion, the same fervour in seeking the Lord, he would have 
been the happiest of men! 

But another step in his fall must now be noticed. There 
was nothing wrong in his love and pursuit of learning. But 
the Latin books, as his mother said, not only kept him from 
bed and from sleep ; but from the house of God. Even in 
his worst days, Daniel had gone to church some part of the 
sabbath. It served to quiet his conscience; and when a 
Sunday-scholar, it was only in the evening that he went to 
rob birds’ nests. But now he restrained prayer ; he forsook 
the church ; and it seemed as if God had said to him, “ let 
him alone.” 

One Sunday morning, as he went to take his walk by the 
river side, he met with a party of young men, who began to 
speak somewhat freely to him against religion. At first, he 
was shy of their company ; for he had always heard such 
men spoken against. They were the disciples of Tom 
Paine, the infidel ; and they styled themselves, “ the friends 
of the people ;” and like all infidels, they wished to have as 
many of their own way of thinking as possible. 

Happy would it have been for poor Rutherford, if he had 
continued as shy of these men, as he was at the first. But 
he began to listen with interest to their statements. They 
were clever—he thought so, at least; and he was yain of 
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his little learning. Next Sunday they met again; and as 
they only by degrees shewed themselves to Daniel, it was 
not till they were just about to part that day, that they prais- 
ed the youth for his philosophy, as they called it ; and beg- 
ged him to accept a present of a book. Daniel at first was 
afraid to take the book. He had stifled the cry of the sins 
that accused him ; yet he still stood somewhat in awe of his 
conscience ; and at this moment its upbraidings were loud. 
To heal the pain he felt, was past his power: but if this 
book, thought he, be trne—if this be trae—all will be well ! 
And in an evil hour he accepted it ! 

Before the next Sunday came round, he was.a_ confirmed 
infidel. On the first reading of the book, he started and 


trembled at every page. On the second, he wished it were 


true! On the third, he hoped it; and on another, he almost 
believed it wastrue: and what was wanting in this belief, 
was at length supplied by conversation with his wicked 
friends. ‘Thus he became an infidel: but not so much from 
the arguments wherewith infidel principles seem to be sup- 
ported ; as from the wishes of his own evil heart to find that 
system true, which would not disturb him in his own wicked 
course. 

The rest of poor Daniel’s history is so full of horror, that 
I scarcely know how to repeat it. Suffice it to say, that he 
went from one degree of sin to another; till at length be 
dared one day ina lene heath on Ettrick Forest, in company 
with his wicked friends, to Kindle a fire, and burnthe Bible ! 

Soon after this awful event, uaknown to all but themselves, 
Daniel was found ready to go to college ; and a relation dy- 
ing, and having left his father a sum of money, the means for 
his support in Edinburgh were supplied. 

The first year he made great progress in his studies; but 
his progress also in sin was deep and awful. The second 
year, health and money were gone: vice had ruined the one, 
and extravagance the other. Disease and debt pressed sore 
on this wretched creature. He was now sick and deserted. 
His only visitors were his creditors ; who were clamarous 
for money, which he had not to give. In the midst of this 
misery, one person had pity on him. He was a fellow-stu- 
dent in the college, who had slightly known Daniel when in 
health. From lodging near him, he learned that “ the infi- 
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del” (the name by which this poor youth was known) was 
sick ; and he went tosee him. It was from that friend that 
I received this letter. How I shall ever be able to read it 
again, I know not: but the end of a life so full of guilt, must 
not be hid from you. ‘The Lord bless it to you all! 


THE LETTER. 


7 knew but little of Rutherford, and that only a very 
short time before his death. Yet he is the being whon, of 
all others living or dead, I shall the longest remember. 

“ For eight days before his death, I visited him constantly ; 
for my heart yearned over his soul. Ongoing into his room 
one evening, I found him sitting on a sofa, anda young man 
sitting beside him. He seemed convulsed with some dread- 
ful feeling. I saw it was no bodily pang, but the anguish of 
a soul on the brink of the pit, fearful of the shock, but certain 
that he must make the plunge! The usual paleness of his 
death-like and once handsome face, was changed to a fiery 
crimson; and his eyes rolled wildly. I had hardly been 
seated, when the stranger rose and wished him good night ; 
begging him, with much tenderness, to think of what he had 
said. When he was gone, I said, ‘ that young man is one 
of your friends, I suppose ?>—‘ Friends! (said he, with a 
convulsive movement of the lip, and at the same time trying, | 
but in vain, to suppress his tears) friends—I have no friends 
—holy, happy friendship was never meant for me. I have 
no friends, Sir; but I have enemies. God is my enemy— 
Jesus Christ is my enemy! Friends or kindred I have 
none ! 

I bid him beware of what he said; begged him to believe 
on the Friend of sinners ; to remember that the mercy of 
God in Christ was infinite ; that it extended to the chief of 
sinners; and that he could not be worse than the worst. I 
entreated him to throw himself upon Christ’s compassion ; 
reminding him, that he was able to save to the uttermost.— 
‘ Aye, (said he) he is able; but he never will—he never 
will!’ Ireferred to the Bible; when he uttered the word 
after me with a shriek—‘ The Bible!’ and threw himself 
back on the chair. I asked him why the mention of the 
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Bible had hurt him. He again exclaimed ; ‘ the Bible! the 
Bible! O! name not the Bible!’ 

I knew not what to say. ‘ Do you not believe that the 
Bible is the word of God?? ‘OQ! yes, (he said, with a laugh 
of horror) I believe—I believe and tremble—the same faith 
as theirs. DonotI tremble? ©O! fearfulness and tremb- 
ling have come upon me, and horror hath overwhelmed me. 
Its words are true, though I have despised them—the terrors 
of death have fallen upon me—he taketh me away, as with 
a whirlwind in kis wrath. He maketh my loins to shake. 
See—do I not tremble?’ While every joint and bone in his 
frame shook like an aspen leaf. I repeated some texts.— 
‘QO! in mercy (he said) not another word from that book! 
The stones in Ettrick Muir will rise up and condemn me. 
The heath that kindled the blaze will rise up in the judg- 
ment and witness against me. No,no! I burnt my surety’s 
bond—the debt I must pay myself—the uttermost farthing 
in everlasting anguish—Oh ! that I had never, never been 
born !” 

I went to see him the next day. The stranger I saw be- 
fore was sitting by him. As Daniel could not speak much, 
we spoke to each other, and then the stranger went to prayer. 
When he had done, 1 asked Daniel if he had heard it? 
‘QO! yes, (said he) I heard the prayer—when I was a child 
i could pray—it is six years since I tried to pray—O! that 
I were a child again! O! that I had listened to my father, 
and had not despised my mother! O! that I had never 
left the Sunday-school! O! that I had taken heed to the 
words of my teacher, when he besought me to have pity on 
my soul.’ Then after a pause, he added, ‘O! that I had 
never rejected the Saviour—the Saviour of all men—but not 
of me! QO! Iam lost, lost forever!’ Then rising up, 
and grasping my hand, he said, ‘O! do not leave me—do 
not leave me. I was there last night (wildly pointing with 
his finger as if to the bottom of the earth) I was there last 
night—they will be here again—they are coming—they are 
coming—mercy—mercy,O! my God!’ Then after a long 
pause, he added, ‘ mercy—is there no mercy !' O! mercy! 
when worn out, he sank back on his pillow; and judge of 
our dismay, when we found that the spirit of poor Daniel 
was fled alas! whither ?” 


You. VII. No. 9. 27 


































































Blessed effects of the Bible. 


THE BLESSED EFFECTS OCF THE BIBLE. 
Ina Letter from the Rev. C. J. Latrobe. 


‘I have before now expressed to you the thanks of our 
missionaries among the Hottentots, for yeur kindness to- 
wards them, and their congregations of Christian Hottentots. 
The diaries sent us of their daily proceedings contain the 
same more fully. I cannot repeat them here, nor would it 
be required ; but must quote a short anecdote, contained in 
the diary of Gnadenthal, which shews the good effects of the 
distribution of Bibles and Testaments. To you it will not 
seem trifling. 

‘ June 27,1810. A young Hottentot woman related that, 
some time ago, she was so angry with God and _ her teach- 
ers, that she resolved to get away from Gnadenthal, as far as 
ever she could travel ; and then she might put in practice 
whatever her sinful heart suggested, without any control. ‘I 
therefore,’ said she, ‘ set off one day, full of these evil 
thoughts, and when I got out into the open field, I saw two 
of the school-girls, who had been out to fetch sticks; sitiing 
on the grass. On approaching them, | found they had got 
one of the new books, (a Testament,) and were reading 
aloud. Just as 1 passed them, they read, ‘ Away with him, 
away with him, Crucify him!’ ‘These words went into my 
heart like lightning. It seemed as if I had pronounced them 
myself against our Saviour. I cried to him to have mercy 
upon me, and to forgive me my many sins. Of course J re- 
turned to Gnadenthal,’ &c. 

‘That Testament came from you! It was given by you 
to the school-girl, who otherwise would not have had one, 
nor have been thus employed. You therefore were, as a Bi- 
ble Society, made the instrument, in the hands of God, to 
turn a soul from darkness and death, to light and life, and 
prevent her falling a prey to sin and Satan. I trust this is 
only one instance among thousands of a similar kind. 

‘Thave troubled you with a long letter, but cannot con- 
clude without another quotation from the same diary: ‘ We 
are sure,’ the missionaries write, ‘that ifthe worthy mem- 
bers of that benevolent Socioty had been present, to see the 
tears, and hear the hamble and joyful expressions of thank- 
fulness for this precious gift, and the prayers offered up for 
the blessing of God to rest upon those who had so kindly con- 
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sidered the spiritual wants of the most distant nations, they 
would have thought themselves well rewarded for their gen- 
erosity to these poor people. 





FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


PLEASURE. 


Tuts is what the youthful heart pants for, and alas! how 
often is it sought amid the revels of the sensualist, where a 
momentary gratification is succeeded by the stings of con- 
science, and tormenting reflections. How often is the youth, 
who indulges his headstrong inclination for what the world 
calls innoceut diversions, left to those practices in mature 
years which completely unfit him for society. The cup of 
intoxication but ence tasted ; the society of the profligate 
woman but once consented to, and the unhappy youth finds 
himself a slave ere he was aware. How essential to our 
present and future happiness that we be kept always well 
employed. Satan has always work for idle hands to per- 
form; and with our greatest vigilance against temptations, 
we shall still find cause enough to weep and mourn on ac- 
count of sin. If we are by the power of God kept from 
open and gross acts of sin, yet if we have the least sense of 
the evil of our own hearts, and how often we commit what 
we are apt to look upon as small sins, but which the law of 
God declares great ; if, in fine, we look into the spirituality 
and extent of thelaw, and the native depravity of our own 
hearts, we shall perceive the propriety of pleading every day 
for pardon. 

We are apt to look on those who laugh the most as the 
happiest beings, but how often is a sad heart hid under a 
giggling countenance. It is true a merry heart does good 
like a medicine, but a merry heart is not that which is like 
the crackling of thornsundera pot. What the royal preach- 
er meant by a merry heart was undoubtedly that cheerful 
and composed disposition which distinguishes the christian : 
for we often hear him censuring the folly of laughter; and, 
besides, it is the mark of a low and vulgar mind to be al- 
ways laughing. What should we think of a judge on the 
bench, who always expressed his pleasure by a loud laugh ? 

Religion, indeed, will make us cheerful, but it will like- 
wise make us serious: our happiness will not be derived 
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from the pleasing occurrences which daily happen, but from 
a cheerful reliance on that Power who supports us every mo- 
ment, and from whom alone we receive every good and 
every perfect gift. 


THE COVEY OF PARTRIDGES. 


‘See! Mamma,’ said Henry, ‘how many partridges 
there are! What a noise they make with their wings !’ 

‘ And there is one that cannot fly away,—you may carry 
it home, and feed, and take care of it.’ 

‘QO yes, that I will,’ said Henry ; * but what is the mattef 
with it, Mamma ?’ 

‘It has been wounded, and cannot run, or fly.’ 

* Poor thing ! And will it ever get well again >’ 

‘I don’t know, Henry ; it is not in pain,—and appears to 
have been wounded some time.’ 

‘lam glad that it is not in pain. I feel very uneasy, 
Mamma, when I see any thing in pain. 

‘Iam glad you do,my dear. It isa signof a very hard 
heart, if we do not.’ 

‘ But, Mamma, will it not be in pain, if we take it homne— 
it won’t like to be shut up, and not see the other partridges, 
will it? And it can walk a little,—will it not be best to 
leave it in the field ?? 

‘Perhaps it will. It is young, and may recover its strength. 
Let it go, then.’ 

‘ There pretty creature !—(letting the partridge loose, )— 
go-—I wish you could fly away, that Ido. We won’t keep you, 
because you will like the fields better than to be shut up at 
our house. I hope you-will find the others who fled away 
from you.’ , 

‘Mamma! all the covey were partridges. I did not see 
any other bird among them.’ 

‘No, my dear. They would not permit any other birds 
to live with them. ‘The different kinds of birds generally 
keep together.’ 

_ € So they do; though I did not just then think of it. You 
know the rooks all live together in the trees round our house. 
And the pigeons are always with one another ; I never saw 
a magpie, or any other bird with them. And the sparrows, 
you know, Mamma, and the larks, and the starlings,’ 
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‘True Henry, it is so. It is as I have often told you, 
those who are like each other, often meet together, and love 
each other’s society. And we may know what young peo- 
ple are, by the company they love. The partridges love to 
be together, because they have the same habits, and eat the 
same kind of food, and indeed, because they are like each 
other.’ 

‘Then, do you mean, Mamma, that people who are very 
friendly with each other, are generally alike 

‘Yes, my dear. We are sure that this is usually the case. 
Those who behave ill, and those who act as they ought ; the 
vain, and the modest; the swearer, and he who fears an 
oath ; the honest, and the dishonest; the idle, and the in- 
dustrious ; those who break the sabbath, and those who 
spend it in the fear of God, very seldom associate together. 
They may occasionally meet, but there can be no sincere or 
lasting friendship between them.’ 

‘No more than there can be between the pigeon and the 
magpie, Mamma! Don’t you mean this ?’ 

‘ Yes—and the reason is evident.’ 

¢T think I know what it is, Mamma!’ 

‘What is it ?? 

‘ Because there is no likeness between them.’ 

‘True; and therefore they do not take any pleasure in 
each other’s company. In the chapter you read this morn- 
ing (1 Kings xii.) the son of Solomon is presented to us, as 
taking no pleasure in the society of the wise old counsellors 
of his father ; he preferred the society and counsel of rash, 
ignorant young men, and he followed their advice.’ 

‘Yes, Mamma, but he lost nearly all his kingdom.’ 

‘He did. There is nothing to be gained—but on the con- 
trary, every thing is lost, by bad society. And _ his friend- 
ship for these vain foolish young men, made it evident what 
he was. Any one may be generally known by the compa- 
ny he keeps.’ 

‘We should guard against the friendship of the wicked, 
for fear we should by degrees, fall into their sentiments and 
conduct. Unhappily, all are much more inclined to learn 
that which is evil, than that which is good. And this espe- 
cially should make us careful.’ 7 
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318 How to Pray. 


HOW TO PRAY. 


As I left my room one lovely morning I was much sur- 
prized to observe my favourite little friend Alfred at the fur- 
ther end of the passage : instead of running to meet me with 
his usual affectionate salutation ; sullenly destroying a beau- 
tiful rose, and surveying me with a reproachful and deject- 
ed countenance. Struck with this unusual sight I tenderly 
required the cause of his distress, and with some difficulty 
prevailed upon him to return with me'to my chamber: when 
he at length revealed the source of his unhappiness. ‘“ You 
told me last night, that if I prayed to God be would make 
me good and happy ; and before I went to sleep when no- 
body was in the room, I rose and did pray unto him ; but I 
do not feel at all more happy this morning, nor any more in- 
clined to be good than I did yesterday.” 

“Can you tell me my love how you felt when you pray- 
ed ; and what you said?” After a pause he replied. “I 
feltafraid of God, and thought he would not notice me ; al- 
though because you said he would, I resolved to try ; and 
as nearly as I can remember I used these words. O Lord 
thou art a very great God and able to do every thing; I be- 
seech thee to look upon me a little child and make me good 
and happy for ever and ever. Amen. ThenI laid down 
again but did not feel comfortable, and it was a long time be- 
fore I could go to sleep ; and so after Sally had dressed me 
this morning I would not kneel down to pray at all.” “ Well, 
my dear, I am glad you have told me this, and think I can 
assist you in inquiring why your prayer was not answered. 
And first, my Alfred forgot what I have so repeatedly told 
him, how very good and kind and gracious our heavenly 
Father is; and therefore he did not feel that love to him 
and confidence in him which the recollection of this would 
have given; secondly, he did not confess his sin and en- 
deavour to be truly penitent and humbled on account of it. 
And thirdly, he did not consider that he was a very great 
sinner and utterly undeserving the least favour or mercy ; 
that it is for the sake of Jesus Christ alone who is infinitely 
worthy, our prayers can be acceptable to God, and therefore 


we must implore every blessing in his name and believe that 
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through him we shall receive pardon and grace. And never 
my dear forgetto pray for the Holy Spirit to come into your 
heart und make that better, and then all your thoughts and 
words, and actions, will be better too.” <A silence of a few 
minutes ensued during which Alfred was evidently the sub- 
ject of strong mental conflict ; at length bursting into tears 
and throwing his arms around me he exclaimed. “ Will 
this good God let me approach him now, after I have had 
such a wicked thought that I would never pray again ; for I 
feel that I cannot be happy unless he loves me and I can call 
him my Father?” “ O my beloved child he is indeed more 
ready to hear than you can be to pray, nor will he fail to 
answer if you go in humble sincerity, imploring mercy for 
the sake of his dear Son ; that lover of little children such as 
you. He will give you grace and train you up for glory.” 

We were both overcome, Alfred retired to follow the ad- 
vice given, while my earnest prayer ascended to the great 
Shepherd of Israel for this lamb of the flock. 

The result I shall with much pleasure communicate to my 
young friends, and in the mean time recommend them in 
similar circumstances to imitate the example of this dear 
child, and may the compassionate Redeemer bless them. 


—_—_—_—_— 


FEAR TO SIN. 


When the Empress Eudoxia sent to Chrysostom, an an- 
cient christian writer, a threatening message, he said to the 
messenger, “ Go tell her I fear nothing but sin!” © Col. 
Gardener on receiving a challenge from a brother officer, re- 
turned for answer, “ that though he was not afraid to fight, 
yet he was afraid to sin.” 


ee ee 


HUMANITY OF A KING. 


Antigonus, an ancient king, while walking by himself, ob- 
served a poor sheep sticking fast in a dirty ditch, which with 
his own hands he immediately pulled out, for which hu- 
mane action he was highly commended by his subjects. 
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When we see a poor boy or girl in a family where there 
is no fear of God, and where no instruction is to be had, to 


«bring such a boy or girl to a Sunday School, is a far more 


important act of humanity than that of Antigonus. Such a 
family is a far more dangerous ditch to the soul, than the 
ditch in which the sheep stuck fast, was to the sheep. 








Obituary. 
MISS FLORIDA POPE. 


Departed this life, at the residence of the Rev. N. H. 
Hall, on the 16th of July, in the 15th year of her age, after 
a long and painful illness, Miss FLoripa, daughter of Joun 
Porg, Esq. of Washington County ; a young lady of uncom- 
mon beauty and intelligence, possessed of the most amiable 
qualities. She was one among the finest flowers in the gar- 
den of nature—Her natural virtues were many, among 
which we will mention her strict veracity, and sterling hon- 
esty ; she was ever incapable of dissembling on any occasion, 
and never known to embrace any important opinion, without 
first investigating it for herself, and when satisfied of its 
truth, she adhered to it tenaciously, and practised according- 
ly. She had satisfactorily investigated the evidences of the 
Christian religion, had read the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament with attention and interest, and was rational- 
ly convinced of the necessity of the new birth ; but until her 
last illness, which continued about seven months, she was not 
deeply convinced of sin, of righteousness, and of a judg- 
ment to come ; and even then, in the early part of her sick- 
ness, her impressions were not as deep and thorough, as were 
desirable; but as her disease increased, {her mind became 
more habitually and solemnly interested on the great subjects 
of eternity, and according to her own statement, after she 
was removed to the neighborhood of Lexington, she declar- 
ed that she had discovered that her heart by nature was 
deceitful and desperately wicked, and that although she 
had been strictly moral and upright in her conduct, she still 
found a heart of enmity within herself against God. She 
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was often and much engaged in prayer, and observed to a 
friend during the time of her distress of mind, that a’ sick bed 
was an unfavorable place to seek religion, that she was so 
racked with pain that she found it very difficult to stay her 
mind upon this allimportant subject. About ten days be- 
fore her death, her mind seemed to lay hold on the prom- 
ises of God ; she saw a divine beauty and excellency in the 
plan of salvation through the Lord Jesus Christ; she 
saw that God could be just in saving sinners for Christ’s 
sake. From that time she manifested no desire to recover, 
but wished to be absent from the body and present with the 
Lord. When asked by a friend if she did not wish to use 
means to restore her to health, she said, she had but one de- 
sire to live, and that was that she might do some good in 
the world. About four days before her death, it became ev- 
ident to herself and friends that she must die very shortly. 
This was a tender and trying moment to all who were pres- 
ent, but Florida; to her, it was a tender moment, but nota 


‘trying one ; she was calm, firm, and happy. She comforted 


her afflicted and weeping parents, and exhorted them to pre- 
pare to meet her, with a dignity, affection, and point, which 
baffles description. She exhorted her sister, with much 
deep feeling and interest, to be the comfort of her parents, 
and, not to place her mind on dress and parties, but to pre- 
pare for death and eternity ; she then made a distribution of 
all her little valuables, to her particular friends, calling up 
each individual, and delivering to each one some little prop- 
erty to be preserved as a remembrancer, saying, take this as a 
*“‘ keepsake.” Having finished this work, she seemed to wait 
with anxious expectation for death; she wished to depart. 
But it was the will of her heavenly Father that she should 
remain with us a little longer, during which period she was 
in a tranquil state of mind, except when greatly tortured 
with pain. On Saturday the 16th inst. about three o’clock, it 
was evident that she was much worse, and that her end was 
rapidly approaching ; about five in the afternoon she believ- 
ed that death had laid his cold hand upon her; she observ- 
ed with a most lovely and heavenly smile, that she was dy- 
ing, and that she was glad of it; in a short time after her 
full soul burst into accents the most sweet and heavenly, 
her language was, “ Come Lord Jesus, Come quickly / Sweeg 
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Jesus, Sweet Saviour, take me home ;” and then she took an 
affectionate leave of her parents and sister. She then lay 
as we thought speechless and deaf. Some person observed 
that the conflict would soon be over ; she responded, Why am 
I so long dying ? and paused as: in "deep reflection and then 
observed, “O! the goodness of God, he is good to my soul 
even in this deep affliction, O how I love him.” 

She again revived, and experienced much pain and res- 
tlessness for about half an hour, when a friend drew near 
to her, laid his hand on her forehead, and observed, “ my 
child, the Lord reigns, put your confidence fully in him, and 
you will not suffer one more pain than is consistent with his 
will;” she assented, and not again was she heard even to 
sigh, but with a calm and heavenly countenance fel} asleep 
in Jesus, without a struggle. It is remarkable that this 
young lady retained the full vigor of her intellect to the last 
moment. She is gone to her God, and our God,—her pain 
is ended,—the conflict is over,—-she has gone to receive her 
reward. Thus the amiable, the beautiful, the accomplish- 
ed, and the intelligent Florida Pope, has ended her earthly 
pilgrimage i in the bloom of youth. Who would not desire to 
die the death of the righteous, and that his last end should 
be like his? We have witnessed many deaths, but never 
one more triumphant, never did we see the soul obtain so 
full and so complete a victory over the king of terrors. 

Let the infidel and contemner of the christian religion read 
this account, and remember that if their scheme should pre- 
vail, they strip, as with a ruthless hand, by a single dash, 
from the dying christian all his comfort, all his happiness, 
—that he takes from him the only source of consolation ; 
and that for all these high and glorious prospects, he presents 
nothing but the most fearful gloom, doubt and uncertainty. 

Pause, young friends, and remember that you must short- 
ly die. Florida was a companion and school mate with 
some of you. O let her triumphant death impress your 
hearts. O let her silent tomb admonish you; let her exam- 
ple have an influence over you; read your Bible, engage 
in secret prayer, lay aside the follies of the gay world, and 
enter into serious dealing with yourselves. Remember now 


thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
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Poctry. 
LOVE TO PARENTS. 


To honour those who gave us birth, 
To cheer their age, to feel their worth, 
Is God’s command to human kind, 
And own’d by every grateful mind. 


Trace then the tender scenes of old, 
And all our infant days unfold ; 

Yield bck to sight the mother’s breast, 
Watchful to lull her child to rest. 


Survey her toil, her anxions care, 
To form the lisping lips to pray’r ; 
To win for God the yielding soul, 
And all its ardent thoughts control. 


Nor hold from mem’ry’s glad review, 
Tne fears which all the father knew ; 
The joy that mark’d his thankful gaze 
As virtue crown’d maturer days. 


When press’d by sickness, pain, or grief, 
How anxious they to give relief ; 

Our dearest wish they held their own ; 
Till ours return’d, their peace was flown. 


God of our life, each parent guard, 
And death’s sad hour, O! long retard ; 
Be their’s each joy that gilds the past, 
And heaven our mutual home at last. 


et ee 


THE BELL IS TOLLING AGAIN. 


Au! hark! the bell again is tolling, 
What instruction does it give ? 
Wave after wave of time is rolling : 

I may not have long to live. 


Should T neglect the solemn warning, 
Which the well-known sounds impart ? 

I ne’er again may see the morning ; 
Death may strike me with his fart. 
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Poetry. 


Oh! let me then (the hours improving) 
Seek the sinner’s only Friend ; 

And as my life is onward moving, 
Haste to joys which never end. 


Then should to-morrow’s eve, when closing. 
Hear the passing knell for me ; 

J, on my Saviour’s breast reposing, 
From all sorrow shall be free. 


nem 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


Js there no path to endiess peace, 

No certain guide to happiness ? 

Is there no star to point the road, 

That leads to heaven, that leads to God = 


Is there no balm to soothe my breast, 
And hush my anxious fears to rest ? 
No firm foundation for my hope, 

To bear my fainting spirits up ? 


There is a path both sure and plain, 
Which leads from everlasting pain, 
From dread presumption—fell despair— 
To hopes and joys both bright and fair. 


There is a guide, all wise and good, 
Who points the wand’ring mind to God— 
Jehovah’s word—how plain, how pure! 
Firm are its promises, and sure. 


Jesus—my Saviour and my God, 
Here are thy glories spread abroad ; 
Be thou my pattern and my guide, 
And let me in thy word confide. 


Oh let me always live to thee, 

And of my Lord a follower be ; 
And let thy word my thoughts engage, 
In youth, in manhood, and old age. 











